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WALTER SCOTT AT WORK. 

In the autumn of 1796, a firm of publishers in 
Edinburgh, of very little note in the trade, issued 
a thin octavo volume of translations from the 
ballads of Biirger, which were then on the lips of 
every one who made any pretension to taste or 
sentiment. The volume bore no author's name; 
and with the exception of a terse and vigorous line 
here and there, a striking metaphor, or a bold and 
picturesque expression, the work contained nothing 
to distinguish it from the host of translations from 
the German which were then issuing from half the 
presses of London and Edinburgh. The author’s 
own friends, of course, were in high glee about it ; 
but out of their circle it was hardly seen. It fell 
dead from the press ; and most of the edition was 
condemned to the service of the trunk-maker. 

This was Sir Walter Scott’s début in literature. 
The failure, however, hardly touched his spirits. 
“I was coolly received by strangers, he said, 
recalling the incident many years afterwards, when 
he stood at the head of English literature, the 
Ariosto of the North; ‘but my reputation began 
rather to increase among my own friends, and on 
the whole I was more bent to shew the world that 
it had neglected something worth notice, than to 
be affronted by its indifference.’ 

-The history of the translation itself is not 
without its interest, giving us, as it does, our first 
glimpse of Walter Scott at work. Till Scott 
took up these German ballads, he had been known, 
I need hardly say, principally as a harum-scarum 
sort of youth, of awkward and bashful manners, 
possessing a fund of queer stories and old Border 
ballads, little scholarship, and less law, but with a 
turn for versification and story-telling; and one 
evening, when the conversation at his father’s 
table happened to turn upon the ballads of Biirger, 
Scott promised one of the guests, Miss Cranstoun, 
a rhymed version of the most popular of them, 
Lenore, from his own pen. He began his task 
after supper, and sat up till he had finished it, 
working himself up into such a state of excitement 
in reproducing the vivid imagery of the original 


as to set sleep at defiance. 


He presented his 


translation to Miss Cranstoun at breakfast the next 
morning, and she seems to have been particularly 
struck by its point and finish. ‘Upon my word,’ 
she said, writing to a friend, ‘Walter Scott is 
going to turn out a poet—something of a cross, I 
think, between Burns and Gray’ 

Acting upon his determination to realise this 
friend’s conception of the powers of his genius, 
Scott set vigorously to work, with the assistance 
of an old German dictionary, which he borrowed 
from the original Jonathan Oldbuck, and that of 
his clever and accomplished cousin of Harden, to 
translate everything that struck him in his reading 
of the literature of Germany—lyrics from Goethe, 
ballads from Biirger, and dramas wherever he 
found them ; and in 1799 a selection of these were, 
through the assistance of Monk Lewis, ‘a martinet 
in rhyme and numbers,’ published under Scott’s 
name by Mr Bell. This was the first of Sir Walter 
Scott’s acknowledged publications ; and it was the 
first, too, that brought him a penny in the form of 
what he calls ‘copy-money.’ Its price was twenty- 
five pounds. 

Concurrently with the translation of these scraps 
of German poetry, Scott had been collecting the 
Border minstrels, and making his ‘first serious 
attempts in verse’ by writing in imitation of these 
ballads the trifles by which he won his spurs as 
an original writer—the Fire King, the Grey Brother, 
Glenfinlas, and the Eve of St John. It was not, 
however, till he was preparing the third volume of 
the Minstrelsy for the press that the idea of trying 
his ’prentice hand at anything more ambitious 
struck him, and in its original form even the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel was, to use his own words, 
nothing more than ‘a romance of Border chivalry 
in a light-horseman sort of stanza’ Like his 


translation of Lenore, too, this Lay owed its origin 
to the suggestion of a lady, the Countess of 
Dalkeith. Scott was in the habit, when living at 
Ashestiel, of riding out with his lovely chieftainess 
and her husband 

When Summer smiled on sweet Bowhill ; 
and in the course of one of these pleasant rides, 
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Lady Dalkeith happened to repeat the grotesque 
a of Gilpin Horner, which she had recently 
heard from an old gentleman on a visit to the 
castle, as an o’er true tale. She insisted that Scott 
should ‘turn it into a Border ballad.’ ‘Had she 
asked me to write a ballad on a broomstick,’ said 
Scott, ‘I must have attempted it’ He therefore 
took up his pen and sketched out ‘a few verses, to 
be called the Goblin Page’ These he read over to 
his friends Erskine and Cranstoun one evening 
after dinner. They do not seem to have thought 
much of what they heard ; and Scott, taking his 
cue from their criticism, aside in 
a fit of disgust. ‘They lay long by me,’ says 
Scott, in a letter to Miss Seward, ‘till the applause 
of some friends whose judgment I valued induced 
me to resume the poem; so, on I wrote, knowing 
no more than the man in the moon how I was to 
end. At length, the story a d so uncouth 
that I was fain to put it into the mouth of my old 
minstrel, lest the nature of it should be misunder- 
stood, and I should be ted of setting up a new 
school of poetry, ins of a feeble attempt to 
imitate the old. In the process of the romance, the 
page, intended to be a principal person in the 
work, —- (from the — of his natural 
ropensities, I su ) to sli own-stairs into 
the kitchen ; a tae he must e’en abide there.’ 
The scene and date of this resumption Lockhart 
traced years after in the recollections of a cornet 
in the Edinburgh Light Horse. ‘While the troop 
were on permanent duty at Musselburgh, in the 
autumnal recess of 1802, the ——— (Scott), 
during a charge on Portobello sands, received a 
kick of a horse, which confined him for three days 
to his lodgings. Mr Skene found him busy with 
his pen; and he produced before these three days 
expired the first canto of the Lay—very nearly, if 
his friend’s memory may be trusted, in the state 
in which it was ultimately published. That the 
whole poem was sketched and filled in with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, there can be no difficulty in 
believing. He himself says (in the Introduction of 
1830), ‘that after he had once got fairly into the 
vein, it proceeded at the rate of about a canto in a 
week,’ Visiting London shortly afterwards, Scott 
read the manuscript to his friend Mr Ellis under a 
tree in Windsor Forest ; and afterwards ‘partly 
read and ly recited, sometimes in an enthusi- 
astic style of chant,’ the first three or four cantos to 
Wordsworth when on a visit to Ashestiel. Of its 
success when published, I need say nothing: it 
was prodigious ; and, under cover of this success, 
Scott at once made up his mind to make literature 
the profession of his life. 
is point once settled, and the law abandoned 
except as a crutch, Scott set to work with character- 
istic energy, entered into partnership with Ballan- 
tyne, stocked a printing-oflice in the Canongate 
with and presses, and drew up a plan of 
work sufficient to keep them and himself well at 
work for three or four years by the republication 
of a costly series of standard works, To be the 
editor of den and Swift, and the annotator of 
old ballads, was at this time the highest ambition 
of the most brilliant and fertile author of the 
Poetry was the last thing in his thoughts. ‘ As for 
riding on Pegasus,’ he said, in a note to Mr Ellis, 
when at work on the proofs of Dryden, ‘depend 
upon it I will never again cross him in a serious 
way, unless I should, by some strange accident, 


reside so long in the Highlands, and make myself 
master of their ancient manners, so as to paint 
them with some degree of accuracy in a kind of 
companion to the Minstrel Lay.’ To vary the 
monotony of hunting up original readings and 
scribbling foot-notes, Scott threw off an article now 
and then for Jeffrey’s Review; and in the summer 
vacation of 1805 we find him trying his hand at ‘a 
companion to the Lay,’ by throwing together, in 
the form of an historical novel, some of his recol- 
lections of Highland scenery and customs. This 
was the origin of Waverley. Like the Lay, how- 
ever, it was no sooner taken up than it was thrown 
aside. ‘When I had proceeded as far, I think, as 
the seventh chapter, I shewed my work to a critical 
friend, whose opinion was unfavourable ; and hay- 
ing then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling 
to risk the loss of it by attempting a new style 
of composition. I therefore then threw aside the 
work I commenced, without either reluctance 
or remonstrance.’ It was not till some months 
after this that the idea of writing Marmion seems 
to have suggested itself; and the peep | of raising 
one thousand pounds to pay off some debts of his 
brother Thomas was the motive of this magnificent 
poem. Constable offered the sum in question for 
the copyright before a line of it had been written ; 
and it was on the spur of making it all that Scott 
thought it ought to be for this handsome sum, that 
he put his whole soul into it, and gave up to its 
composition all the time that he could spare from 
the proof-sheets of Dryden. Most of it seems to 
have been composed on horseback, either on the 
banks of the Yarrow or the sands of Portobello. 
Mr Skene, his mess-companion, tells us ‘that in 
the intervals of drilling, when out with the Edin- 
burgh Light Horse, Scott used to delight in walk- 
ing his powerful black steed up and down by him- 
self upon the Portobello sands, within the beating 
of the surge ; and now and then you would see 
him plunge in his spurs and go off as if at the 
charge, with the spray dashing about him. As we 
rode back to Musselburgh, he often came and 

laced himself beside me to repeat the verses that 
he had been composing during these pauses of our 
exercise.’ The description of Flodden field was 
struck out in this way ; and we know from Scott’s 
conversations with Lockhart years after, that most 
of the rest of his descriptive pieces were put 
together in the saddle when out for ‘a grand gallop 
among the braes of the Yarrow.’ 

Of the conception of the Lady of the Lake, I can 
find no account beyond this, that Scott, in the 
summer of 1809, undertook to have a third poem 
ready to keep ee in action at the 
end of the year. hat that was to be, Scott 
probably knew no more than Ballantyne, for about 
this time he what I may perhaps call the 
system of drawing bills at three, six, and nine 
months upon his genius, to raise cash to pay for 
his purchases at Abbotsford, or to against 
the presses and types in the Canongate lying idle 
for a day; but in reading or conversation, his 
_——— had been set on fire by the story of 
the H of the Lake, and upon the rising of the 
Court of Session in July, we find him starting off 
with Mrs Scott and his eldest daughter to visit the 
scenes which he had ap tly chosen for the 
framework of his fable. Nota little of the poem 
was, I believe, written in the course of the trip. 


The description of the Stag Chase certainly was ; 
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and I do not think one needs the gift of second- 
sight, knowing what we do of Scott’s habits, to 
pick out at least one p, e which was worked 
out in the course of the gallop from the shore of 
Loch Vennachar to the rock of Stirling, which 
Scott tells us in one of his letters that he under- 
took, to anticipate his critics by testing roel ger el 
bility of a good horseman, well mounted, riding 
within the s allowed to Fitzjames after his 
duel with Roderick Dhu. —y bits of descrip- 
tion, however, here and there, the greater part of 
the Lady of the Lake was confessedly written at 
Ashestiel during the winter of 1809 ; and we have 
from his own pen a very characteristic conversation 
which took place with his cousin, Miss Christian 
Rutherford, u the poem and its composition. 
‘A lady to whom I was nearly related, and with 
whom I lived during her whole life on the most 
brotherly terms of affection, was residing with me 
when the work was in a, and used to ask 
me what I could ibly do to rise so early in 
the morning. At fast I told her the subject of 
my meditations; and I can never forget the 
anxiety and affection expressed in her reply. “Do 
not be so rash,” she said, “my dearest cousin. 
You are already popular—more so, perhaps, than 
you yourself will believe, or than even I or other 
ial friends can fairly allow to your merit. 
ou stand high—do not rashly attempt to climb 
higher, and incur the risk of a fall; for, depend 
upon it, a favourite will not be permitted even to 
stumble with impunity.” I replied to this affec- 

tionate expostulation in the words of Montrose : 

“*He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


If I fail,” I said, for the dialogue is strong in 
my recollection, “it is a sign that I ought never to 
have succeeded, and I will write prose for life: you 
shall see no change in my temper, nor will I eat a 
single meal the worse. But if 1 succeed— 


Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
e dirk and the feather an’ a’!”’ 


This was one of the busiest periods of Scott’s 
life, and it is not one of the least striking illustra- 
tions of the strength and elasticity of Scott’s mind, 
that a poem like the Lady of the Lake should have 
been thrown off, as this was, in the two or three 
hours of leisure which he stole in the early morning 
from the manifold duties of the day. 

The two or three hours which Scott thus stole in 
the morning were to him the golden hours of the 
day ; and it was during these hours that the greater 
par of his and his novels were thrown off. 

ill he took up his abode at Ashestiel, and settled 
down to his task as a man of letters by profession, 
Scott, like Byron and Moore, and most men of 
their class, had been in the habit of 

ing the da 

By stealing fow the 
but upon a stion from his pee that this 
habit was likely to aggravate his nervous head- 

he at once reversed his plan, and adopted 
those habits of early rising and of early work which 
characterised him from this period till the pen 
dropped from his cramped fingers on the closi 
es of Count Robert of Paris. He was out of 
five o'clock all the year round, at his desk by 


six ; and by the time that his family and visitors 
assembled at breakfast between nine and ten, he 
had ‘ broken the neck of his day’s work’ These 
were his hours of a and generally his 
best work. Observing how Scott was harassed by 
lion-hunters at Ashestiel, and what a number of 
hours he spent either in shooting or coursing with 
his visitors, or in looking after his ontiguaiie Mr 
Cadell, Constable’s mer, once ressed his 
wonder that Scott should ever be able to write 
books at all in the country. ‘I know that you con- 
trive to get a few hours in your own room, and 
that may do for the mere pen-work ; but when is 
it that you think ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Scott, ‘I lie simmering over things for 
an hour or so before I get up—and there’s the 
time I am dressing to overhaul my half-sleeping, 
half-waking projet de chapitre; and when I get the 
paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty 
easily. Besides, I often take a doze in the planta- 
tions; and while Tom marks out a dike or a drain 
as I have directed, one’s fancy may be running its 
ain riggs in some other world? —_ 

He attests the same facts in his diary eight or 
ten years afterwards. ‘The half-hour between 
waking and rising has all my life proved propitious 
to any task which was exercising my invention. 
When I got over any knotty difficulty in a story, 


or have had in former times to fill up a in 
a poem, it was always when I first opened my eyes 
that the desired ideas thronged upon me. is is 


so much the case, that I am in the habit of relyi 
= it, and saying to —_ when I am at a loss 
“ Never mind; we shall have it at seven o’clock to- 
morrow morning.”’ Scott, in fact, thought so much of 
these morning hours as the hours when his thoughts 
were fresh, that he generally lingered over his toilet 
longer than he did over tay Hanna ‘ shaving 
and dressing,’ as his son-in-law tells us, ‘ with great 
deliberation ; for he was a very martinet as to all 
but the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not abhor- 
ring effeminate dandyism itself so cordially as the 
slightest approach to personal slovenliness, or even 
those “ bedgown and slipper tricks,” as he called 
them, in which literary men are so apt to indulge.’ 
I know no brighter picture in the history of genius 
than this of Sir Walter Scott sitting down to his 
morning task dressed in the green velvet shooting- 
jacket of a Scottish laird, with his books and papers 
around him on the desk and on the floor, his 
favourite hound eyeing him from the rug, a couple 
of spaniels gamboling with his children in 
garden, and the songs of the birds pouring in 
through his half-open window. Scott knew nothing 
of those feelings of irritation that make composition 
a torment toso many men. His study was always 
open to his children no less than to his greyhound. 
considered their tattle as any disturb- 
ance ; they went and came as pleased their fancy ; 
he was always y to answer their questions ; 
and when they, unconscious how he was en 
entreated him to lay down his pen and tell them a 
story, he would take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them down 
in to their marbles or ninepins, and resume his 
a as if refreshed by the a Of 
course, when at Edinburgh, two or hours 
after breakfast were spent at the clerk’s table in 
the Court of Session; but when at Ashestiel or 
Abbotsford, these hours were devoted to the Lady 
of the Lake, Rokeby, or one of his novels, He 
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generally, however, laid down his pen about one 
o'clock, and devoted the afternoon to sport or exer- 
cise. When he had visitors staying with him, he 
would even say: ‘Out, damned spot, and be a 
gentleman, at ten o'clock; and he was in fine 
weather so complaisant in this respect, that most 
of them, like Washington Irving and Sir David 
Wilkie, left him with the impression that, by 
whatever magic he might contrive to keep Ballan- 
tyne’s press at work, he was a man of leisure, who 
had nothing to do but to bask in the sunshine, and 
repeat legends and ballads for the diversion of 
himself and his friends. 

Of course the explanation of this apparent leisure 
of Scott, in comparison with the vast amount of 
manuscripts which he turned out, was to be found 
partly in the regularity of his habits, the steadiness 
with which, day after day, and week after week, 
and year after year, he adhered to this plan, and 
setting apart four or five hours of every morning 
to his task ; and partly in the ease and fluency 
with which he used his pen when he did sit down 
to his desk. When Scott took up his pen, it was 
not to think, but to write. He never knew, I 
believe, what it was to cast about for either a 
thought or an expression ; and he never wasted a 
second with the file. Possessing a prodigious 
memory—a memory that lost nothing—a powerful 
and vivid imagination, a fluent pen, and a spirit 
that courted difficulties instead of craning at them, 
Sir Walter Scott never needed anything more 
than an incident or a tradition to start with in any 
of his novels ; and when he had once laid down 
the ‘keel of a story,’ it grew under his hands, 
chapter by chapter, and volume by volume ; and 
a stroll in the woods, or the half-hour’s quiet 
between waking and sleeping, or dressing, was 
enough to supply him with his chapters for the 
day’s work. ‘1 sometimes think,’ he says, speaking 
of Harold the Dauntless, ‘my tingers set up for 
themselves, independent of my head ; for twenty 
times I have begun a thing on a certain plan, and 
never in my life adhered to it (in a work of 
imagination, that is) for half an hour together,’ 
‘The action of composition,’ as he goes on to say, 
after noting down a similar confession in his diary 
ee after, when, writing Woodstock, he found 

imself at the end of the second volume without 
the slightest idea how the story was to be wound 
up to a catastrophe in the third volume—the 
action of composition always extended some pas- 
sages, and abridged or omitted others ; and person- 
ages were rendered important or insignificant, not 
according to their agency in the original conception 
of the piece, but according to the success, or other- 
wise, with which I was able to bring them out. I 
only tried to make that which i was actually 
writing diverting and interesting, leaving the rest 
to fate. I have,’ he adds, been often amused with 
the critics distinguishing some passages as particu- 
larly laboured, when the pen passed over the 
whole as fast as it could move, and the eye never 
again saw them, except in proof. These sort of 
confessions turn up again and again in his dia 
and his correspondence with Ballantyne and his 
brothers and sisters of the quill. Referring to the 
Maid of Perth, for instance, he makes a note in 
his diary that he has ‘sent off ten more pages this 
morning with a murrain. But how to get my 
+ cee packed into the compass allotted for 
it 


It sticks like a pistol half out of its holster, 

Or rather, indeed, like an obstinate bolster, 

bets = I think I have seen you attempting, my 
ear, 

In vain to cram into a small pillow-bier. 


There is no help for it—I must make a tour de 
force, and annihilate both time and space.’ Of the 
Antiquary, again, he says in a note to Mr Morritt : 
‘I have only a very general sketch at present ; 
but when once I get my pen to the paper, it will 
walk fast enough. I am sometimes tempted to 
leave it alone, and try whether it will not write as 
well without the assistance of my head as with it 
The Lord of the Isles and Guy Mannering grew 
under his hands in exactly the same manner. 
Like them, and like all his works, they were 
written without either plan or premeditation. 
‘The ideas rise as I write;’ and the faster he 
wrote, Ballantyne used to say, the freer the ideas 
rose, and the better the story developed itself. 
This was Scott’s opinion also. ‘I cannot pull well 
in long traces, he used to say, ‘when the draught 
is too far behind me. I love to have the press 
thumping, clattering, and banging in my rear; it 
creates the necessity which almost always makes 
me work best.’ When he was ahead of the press 
—when the printer’s devil was not at his door 
waiting for copy—Scott’s spirits drooped and his 
pen flagged, he dallied with what he was about, 
and lost the threads of his story. His poetry, of 
course, stands in a different category—that he 
frequently laboured, and wrote over two or three 
times ; but all his novels were printed as they left 
his desk, with nothing more than a little revision 
at the hands of James Ballantyne, and a hasty 
glance at the ere by Scott in odd half-hours. 
But with all this tendency to slipslop in his style, 
with all this haste and carelessness, all this want of 
preparation, allowing his pen to take its own course, 
and his plots to construct themselves, perhaps no 
great writer ever took more trouble about the 
substratum of his fiction and poetry. Even when 
building with rubble, his foundations were of 
adamant. His imagination was vivid and powerful, 
and the amplitude and accuracy of his memory were 
the marvel of all his frien But he trusted 
nothing, either to memory or imagination, when 
he could trace out the facts p Rees. ee by payin 
a visit to a scene, or by hunting up an old ballad 
or a tradition in a library. Refusing to give ten 
minutes of his leisure to lay down the plot of a 
novel, he never hesitated a moment to give up the 
leisure of a week to settle a point of history, or to 
gather the details of a bit of scenery, which he was 
thinking of working into a poem or a novel. Upon 
points like these, he was almost finical. When at 
work upon Quentin Durward, Lockhart frequently 
found him in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, 
poring over maps and gazetteers with care and 
anxiety ; and his own letters to Ballantyne attest 
the scrupulous nicety with which he hunted up his 
facts, even for the description of a village like Plessis 
les Tours, consulting Malte Brun’s geographical 
works, Wraxall’s History of France and his Travels, 
and even Philip de Comines. Most of his descri 
tions, too, like Byron’s, are photographs ; and wit 
the Lady of the Lake or the Lord of the Isles in your 


hand, you may trace out every view that Scott had 
in his eye when penning them, with his dogs and 
his children at his knee, in the morning-room at 
Ashestiel. He visited his friend Mr Morritt, when 
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he was at work upon Rokeby, to refresh his recollec- 
tions of the scene; and Mr Morritt gives us a 
striking conversation that took place the morning 
after Scott’s arrival upon this characteristic of his 
compositions. 

‘You have often given me materials for a 
romance,’ said Scott; ‘now I want a good robbers’ 
cave, and an old church of the right sort.’ 

‘We rode out,’ says Mr Morritt, ‘in quest of 
these ; and he found what we wanted in the ancient 
slate-quarries of Brignal and the ruined abbey of 
Egglestone. I observed him noting down even the 

culiar little wild-flowers and herbs that acci- 

entally grew round and on the side of a bold crag 
near his intended cave of Guy Denzil ; and,coul 
not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath 
in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses would 
be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was 
examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, “that 
in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike, 
and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes, would possess the same variety in his descrip- 
tions, and exhibit apparently an imagination as 
boundless as the range of nature in the scenes he 
recorded ; whereas, whoever trusted to imagina- 
tion, would soon find his own mind circumscribed, 
and contracted to a few favourite images ; and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce 
that very monotony and barrenness which had 
always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
any but the patient worshippers of truth. Besides 
which,” he said, “local names and _ peculiarities 
make a fictitious story look so much better in the 
face!”’ And that was the principle upon which 
Scott worked in all his poems and his novels. It 
is the source of half their charms. Most of his 
characters, too, are flesh and blood. Margaret 
Branksome, for instance, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, is a photograph of Scott’s first love ; and 
Alan Fairford in Redgauntlet is obviously intended 
as a portrait of himself. Under the thin disguise 
of Saunders Fairford we have a sketch of Scott's 
father, even down to the minutest details of his 
dress, his suit of snuff-coloured brown, his silk 
stockings, his silver buckles, and his bob-wig and 
cocked-hat ; and in Darsie Latimer we have one of 
the dearest of Scott’s companions in his youth, 
Mr William Clerk. ~~ Constable, a friend 
of Scott’s father, sat for Jonathan Oldbuck ; but 
as the original conception was developed, Scott 
‘embroidered’ Constable’s character with many 
traits from his old friend, John Clerk of Eldin. 
Dominie Sampson, again, was a cross between 
Launcelot Whale, the master of the Grammar- 
school at Kelso, an absent grotesque being, between 
six and seven feet high, and an old blue-gown, who 
used to stand bleaching his head in the wind at 
the corner of one of the streets of Edinburgh, in 
order to raise enough to pay for his son’s education 
for the ministry. Most of Scott's sketches of the 
heroes of ’15 and ’45 are reproductions of his own 
personal recollections and those of his friends ; and 
characters like those of the Black Dwarf and Tod 
Gabbie were all characters that Scott had met with 
in his ballad-hunting rambles. Those who knew 
Scott, too, before he thought fit to avow the author- 
ship of the Scotch novels, frequently tracked him 
in the snow of his own dialogue ; for Scott’s ear 
was as quick as his eye ; and anything particularly 
striking or characteristic that happened to turn up 


in conversation, generally found its way in one 
form or another into his works. 

Reinforcing his imagination and his wit with 
recollections like these, and possessing wider and 
more diversified experience than probably any 
writer of fiction except Fielding, Scott dashed off 
his novels when he had once got into the thread 
of his narrative with astonishing fluency. Even 
when his eyes were failing, and his fingers gouty, 
he frequently threw off thirty or forty pages of 
print before dinner—that, in fact, was Fis task 
when he was at work upon Woodstock and the 
Life of Napoleon ; and till he had accomplished 
that, he did not think himself at liberty to take his 
axe and stroll out into the wood for an hour's 
sharp exercise. In his prime, he thought nothing 
of throwing off a novel ina month. Guy Manner- 
ing was written in six weeks about Christmas, 
and that he thought easy work. Very frequently, 
however, Sir Walter had a brace of novels on hand 
together, or a novel and a poem, or two or three 
reviews for the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. 
Ivanhoe and the Monastery were written together 
like this ; and he took up the story of Woodstock 
as a diversion to kill time when he was ahead of 
the press with his Life of Napoleon. Hasty work 
in literature is not generally the highest kind of 
work ; and of course there is in Sir Walter 
Scott’s works much that is thin, and rambling, and 
vapid. But with Sir Walter Scott literature was 
not an art, but a trade. What was good enough 
for the public, was good enough for him ; and his 
cardinal test of the value of his work was the price 
of its copyright and its sale. In poetry, he wrote 
by inspiration ; taking up his pen, like Byron, 
only when the fit was upon him; but when at 
work upon a novel or a history, all he thought of 
was to get through his task ; and if he was not in 
the vein when he took up his pen, he simply wrote 
on, as he said, till he ‘wrote himself into good 
humour. This was not generally a very hard task ; 
and when he had got into a good humour with his 
work, he wrote on as freely and as gaily as he 
talked. His manuscripts testify sufficiently to this. 
In his poems you meet with stanzas that are hardly 
legible with blots and interlineations ; but the 
manuscripts of his novels are as free from every- 
thing of this description as his correspondence. 
You may turn over page after page without finding 
a single correction. He never boggled over a 
sentence, or cast about for an expression. ‘ His 
thoughts,’ as his amanuensis said, ‘ flowed easily 
and felicitously, without any difficulty to lay hold 
of them, or to find appropriate language. tie sat 
in his chair (when dictating), from which he rose 
now and then, took a volume from the bookcase, 
consulted it, and restored it to the shelf—all with- 
out intermission in the current of ideas, which 
continued to be delivered with no less readiness 
than if his mind had been wholly occupied with 
the words he was uttering.’ When dialogue of 
peculiar animation was in progress, James Ballan- 
tyne says Scott walked up and down the room, 
raising and lowering his voice, and, as it were, 
acting the parts. The file-work Scott left to the 
printer ; and of several of his stories he did not 
even see the proofs till they were in the hands of 


the public. With the exception of the Lay, I 
doubt whether he ever read any of his poems after 
they were published. He liked that better than 
he anticipated ; but I do not think the perusal 
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increased his opinion of the critical discernment 
of the public. He was ‘never fond of his own 
try ;’ and when Ballantyne told him that the 
Lord of the Tals and were paling in the 
lare and glitter of Childe Harold and the Giaour, 
e abandoned the laurel wreath to Byron without 
a struggle, and almost without a sigh. ‘Since one 
line has failed,’ he said, ‘ we must strike out some- 
thing else. 
This was the spur under which he took up the 
abandoned manuscript of Waverley, which had 
been lying among the fishing-tackle of an old 
drawer for seven or eight years, and threw off the 
second and third volumes in three weeks. When, 
in turn, the novels of the ‘Author of Waverley’ 
began to —_ a taste which likes its fiction 
fresh and fresh, Scott left the field to his imitators, 
and turned to history. ‘There is but one way,’ he 
said, ‘if you wish to be read—you must strike out 
something novel to suit the humour of the hour ;’ 
and that was the principle by which he was gov- 
erned all through his career. It was not av 
a to act upon ; with a weaker man it 
might have been a dangerous principle, ending, as 
in the case of Byron, in the complete eseelien 
tion of his genius. In Scott, however, it led to 
nothing more than a variation of style. The most 
voluminous author of an not particularly dis- 
tinguished by the — of its literature or morals, 
the contempo: of Byron and Moore, and the 
friend of George IV., an author, too, who 
sneey set his sails to catch the popular breeze, 
Sir Walter Scott never allowed is genius to 
pollute itself by anything that, as a man, he 
could blush for. Talking over his writings at the 
close of his career with a friend, and contrasting 
their tone with that of Goethe’s, Sir Walter said, 
with a flush of pride: ‘It is a comfort to me to 
think that I have tried to unsettle no man’s faith, 
to corrupt no man’s principle, and that I have 
written nothing which on my death-bed I should 
wish blotted.’ And his boast was true. 


LIFE IN A LOG-HUT. 


*Now for a lot of backwoods adventures,’ thinks, 
doubtless, the reader who may honour me by 
lancing at this heading: ‘a little shanty in the 
eerskins, carrying a lo e; a whole u 
in a tree, with underneath, a tat 
ants crawling all over the trunk, and the ther- 
mometer at 120 degrees; and a hand-to-hand fight 
with the hopping frog, or the long-nosed musk-rat, 
or the — rattlesnake, or some other eminent 
godson of Mr J. Fenimore Cooper ; and all the rest 
of it, in the style of Captain Mayne Reid or Gustave 


Worthy reader, I am sorry to disappoint thee ; 
but I have no such dainty fare to offer. I am not 
one of those i i who, when any one 
settles within ten miles of them, remark with an 
injured air: ‘Guess I’m gettin’ crowded,’ and 
move three days’ journey farther west. My log- 
hut is a Russian one, and built in genuine Russian 
style, with no tools but a short axe; the cross- 
beams fitting into each other like the corners of a 


slate-frame, and the whole structure being shaped | the 
iture 


very like the end of a blunt pencil. M 
is of the simplest kind, consisting 


y of a bed, 
a table, two 


irs, and a clumsy chest of drawers, 


or ‘komod,’ as it is called here. The plank door 
and quaint little windows (which open like the 
door of a bird-cage) are secured on the inside with 
strong hooks—no unnecessary precaution in this 
land of boisterous winds and instantaneous changes 
of weather ; while, in front of the hut, yey, bar 
in the ground, stand a round table and low bench, 
for my convenience in fine weather. As I sit there 
about 7 A.M. on a glorious summer morning, with 
my primitive little teapot steaming in front of me, 
a fresh roll on one side, a brace of new-laid e 
on the other—and the soft, dreamy, sunn mech. 4 
of Central Russia stretching before me for miles, 
edged here and there with dark patches of forest, 
like fur-trimmings on a velvet robe—I inwardly 
acknowledge that one may be comfortable in 
Russia as well as anywhere else, and that life in 
the land of the Czar is, after all, something better 
than the marvellous phantasmagoria of sledges, 
wolves, caviare, prisons, fur-coats, flogging to 
death, perpetual winter, an omniscient police, and 
a — love of eating candles, which the word 
‘Russia’ seems to call up quite naturally in the 
mind of every Englishman. 

This vi which I have chosen for my summer 
residence is one of those quaint little clusters of 
log-huts, clinging like limpets to either side of 
the highway, which are nowhere seen to such per- 
fection as in Sweden or Russia. Some few of the 
houses actually reach two stories, and attain the 
dignity of a painted roof* and whitewashed 
verandah ; but the majority are nothing more than 
little one-storied hovels of the traditional type, 
surmounted by the invariable cocked-hat-shaped 
‘tcherdak’ or garret, wherein the Russian peasant 
stocks his hay, piles his wood, stores his provisions, 

his clean linen (when he has any), and, in 
short, bestows everything that he cannot cram into 
the little box below stairs, in which he, his wife, 
is ass, his sheep and his try, and everythi 
that is his, eat, drink, vegetate. 

‘A native acquaintance, says Mr G. A. Sala in 
his amusing Journey due North, ‘lately gave me 
the following succinct description of a peasant’s 
hut: “The roof is gray, the walls are gray, the 
floor is gray ; you may cut the smell of cabbage- 
soup with a hatchet, and at —_ you can hear 
the ngs bark.”’ Without exactly endorsing these 
vivid details, we are compelled to admit that the 
‘ creeping ane innumerable’ so much dreaded by 
Western travellers form rather too conspicuous a 
feature of the Russian mujik’s ménage ; that his 
roofis an ingenious mixture of saplings and spiders ; 
his walls a compound of wood, earth, and earwigs ;+ 
and his rg Dg of trampled straw and clay, 
dotted with beetles like plums in a Christ- 
mas pudding. My cabin, however, being newly 
a is as yet free from these unwelcome tenants ; 
and I have nothing worse to fear than an occasional 


red.” 
Earwigs in Russia are called ‘ Prusaki’ (Prussians), a 
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foray of black ants from the cracks in my window- 
sill, or a Balaklava charge of mosquitoes, with a 
sound like that of a church organ, through 
the open window. 
To the north of our village the country is 
tolerably open ; but to the south stretches a wide 
extent of richly wooded park, behind which lies 
outspread for many a mile the fantastic splendour 
of mighty Moscow. In fine weather, three-quarters 
of an hour suffice to carry an average pedestrian 
over the four miles of almost level ground which 
se him from the capital; but should a strong 
wind overtake him beyond the shelter of the over- 


arching trees, woe to the adventurer! For along 
every street of Moscow, and throughout all its 
environs, lie strewn vast sheets of fine powdery 


sand, such as might lead one to imagine that not 
merely the dust of the czars, but that of all their 
subjects from time immemorial, had been garnered 
into the soil of the Holy City. Under the guidance 
of one of Mr Kingsley’s favourite north-easters, 
this inexhaustible store of ammunition becomes a 
formidable weapon. The whole atmosphere is 
blurred and indistinct, as if of 
a simoom ; foot- gers flit by like ghosts, 
applying to half-seen faces ; - 

en wagons, plodding their way through the 
driving storm, appear and vanish like a train of 
phantoms ; men trudge onward with heads bent, 
and handkerchiefs pressed to their eyes; ladies 
hold down their veils with the grasp of despera- 
tion; while here, and there, and everywhere, the 
tormenting wind leaps and dances like an airy 
Robin Goodfellow. ere is no escaping from this 
relentless persecutor ; he buffets you from behind, 
he strikes at you in front, he meets you round 
corners with a rapid, scientific, round-hand whirl, 
sending the hot prickly dust tingling through 
every crevice of your clothing, with an ingenious 
and epee persistency which seems almost like 
the intelligent malice of a human enemy. With 
such phenomena before one’s eyes, it is not difficult 
to put faith in the caustic popular saying, that 
‘the streets of Moscow are watered only when it 
rains. 


During the heat of the day, our villagers are not 
very locomotive. A few of them may be seen 
creeping along the high-road, or straggling about 
the fields, like stray ants in a garden; but, as a 
tule, the bulk of the population is invisible till 
evening. Then, as if by magic, the whole scene 
becomes alive with flitting forms ; bearded labour- 
ers in greasy striped shirts, with baggy trousers 
thrust into their high boots; shouting children, 
shaggy as bears, and brown as hazel-nuts, simply 
attired in a pancake-coloured night-gown warmly 
lined with dirt ; short-skirted women with gaudy 
kerchiefs round their heads, and round, flat, wide- 
mouthed faces, that look like a penny with a 
hole through it; sallow students, with ling 
black hair, and an earthy unwashed look about 
them, ogling the brown- barefooted lasses, 
who trip om with their pails of spring-water ; 
and trim-looking village policemen, surveying 
py. with an air of fatherly superiority. 
It is beside the wooden pump, however, in 
front of the vi ‘possible’ shop, that the 
= parliament is held. There the ‘rude fore- 
athers of the hamlet’ discuss things in gene 
to a running accompaniment of black bread an 
salted cucumber ; there the matrons meet to talk 


over family affairs, and drive shrewd little bargains 
among themselves ; and there the juvenile popula- 
tion of every age recreate themselves with the 
national diversions of rolling in the gutter and 
throwing dirt in each other’s eyes (varied by an 
occasional bout at knuckle-bones), without fear 
and without reproach. 

But it is on the morning of a summer holiday— 
one of the lon eatablishet days of bright faces and 
best clothes, of boisterous cordiality and unlimited 
tea-drinking—that the little colony is seen at its 
best ; and of all the summer holidays, there is 
none like the Festival of the Holy Trinity, with its 
profusion of picturesque or | observances, and 
open-hearted rustic merrymaking. In this far 
border-land of Europe, the traveller might imagine 
himself rted back to the days of medieval 
romance, as he watches the long procession of 
strangely attired forms, women turbaned with 
scarlet kerchiefs, children crowned with tiaras of 
gilt pasteboard, men with red shirts over their 
clothes—who, bearing green boughs or garlands of 
flowers, and chanting one of those weird rippling 
melodies which must have been taught to the 
ancient Russian by his flowing rivers and breezy 
forests, circle the village in their measured march ; 
— at last by planting freshly-cut saplings 
around every door, and then (of course) getting 
helplessly drunk, and lying sprawling in the mire 
in all the splendour of their brilliant one, 
like fragments of coloured glass on a dust-heap. 
In - of —— and telegraphs, of foreign 
travel and foreign literature, the national life of 
Russia—that quaint, striking, grotesque, indescrib- 
able life of which the passing tourist sees so little 
—is as yet but wn get egal and within hear- 
ing of the railway whistle, many a rite is still 

e wild grass of the steppe grew high over the 
cradle of Moscow, and the Prince 
Vladimir was hanging his shield of defiance at the 

of Constantinople. 

My landlord (whom, by-the-bye, I have hitherto 
forgotten to mention) occupies another log-hut of 
somewhat larger dimensions, so near my own, that, 
as he leans out of his side-window, I can almost 
shake hands with him from my own doorway ; his 

ison consisting of his wife, sister, and mother- 
in-law, for children he has none. He is a ter 
by trade, but doubtless owes as much of his worldly 
wealth to the sleek comfortable-looking poultry 
that cluck around his door, and to the Ba sub- 
mate just a vast pyramid of linen, as 
to his own handicraft ; for in this land of forsats 
every man is his own carpenter, and Jack (I should 
say Ivan) is as good as his master. In appearance 
and manners, my host forms an admirable specimen 
of the better class of Muscovite try. He is 
a slender, trimly-built fellow of thirty-five or 
thereabouts, remarkably lithe and active for a 
country-bred Russian, with a brown handsome 
face, bright restless eyes not unlike those of a 
squirrel, and one of those magnificent beards which 
are seldom seen west of the Niemen or the Lower 
Danube. In marked contradistinction to the 
majority of his class, he is able to read fluently, 
write tolerably, and claim acquaintance with the 
works of several famous native authors, whose 
names sound very strangely in the mouth of a 
labouring-man. In temper he is frank and sociable, 
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as fond as any child of picture-books and new 
stories, and enjoying nothing so much as a chat 
with any one from foreign parts—a penchant which 
my advent has enabled him to gratify ad libitum. 

Here he comes even while I speak of him, with 
his white holiday smock-frock thrown over his 
rough working-dress, moving slowly along the 
front of the low two-railed fence behind which I 
am sitting at my al-fresco tea, with a huge roll of 
brown bread on one side, a tumbler of strong, 
fragrant, amber-coloured tea* (such as one finds 
only in China or Central Russia) on the other, and 
a book of Slavonic legends, in the racy mother- 
tongue of the ancient nation, propped against the 
tea-urn in front of me. He halts before my table, 
under the slanting radiance of the glorious July 
sunset, and plants himself in the attitude of a man 
who has made up his mind for a good long talk. 

‘ Good-evening, Barin’ (that is, master); ‘ see 
what splendid weather God has sent us to-day !’ 

* Splendid indeed, brother. There will be plenty 
of folks about the park this evening. But come, 
sit down a minute ; I’ve hardly had a word with 
you all day.’ 

My companion takes off his cap, and seats him- 
self on the extreme end of the bench with a 
dubious air, as if he did so under protest; one 
characteristic feature of the Russian peasant bein 
the marked deference and submissiveness ingraine 
in his nature by the yoke that has pressed his neck 
for two hundred and fifty years.t Indeed, it is no 
easy matter to wean the lower-class Russian from 
this habitual obsequiousness, as Peter the Great 
discovered to his cost, when, finding that even his 
imperial ukase forbidding’ prostrations and genu- 
flexions{ on the of his subjects toward 
himself, proved ineffectual to restrain them, he at 
length seized upon one of the most pertinacious of 
his worshippers, and cudgelled him soundly, coram 
populo, with his own august hands. 

‘I hear, Barin, that you have been a great 
traveller, and seen many lands; but tell me, did 

ou ever, in any of the places where you have 

en, see finer sunsets than ours?’ and he looks 
admiringly at the green waving woods that girdle 
the base of the hill on which we stand, now all 
ablaze with the glow of the western sunlight. 

‘Well, brother, to tell the truth, I haven’t seen 
many to beat them, although there are fine ones in 
Switzerland and Italy too—But you are mistaken 
in thinking me a great traveller, for I’ve seen very 
little as yet ; the only thing is, I can go where I 
like, which not every traveller can do,’ 

‘Well, that’s just what I said to my wife the 
other day. “ Dunisha,” said I, “it seems to me 
the English Barin goes about as he pleases, without 
anything to stop him.”—Petmit me to ask of what 
occupation are you? I see they’ve put down 
“Tourist” in your passport; but I don’t know 
what that means.’ 

‘It means a traveller, brother—nothing more ; 
and it’s pretty nearly all the occupation I have. 


* The Russians drink tea in tumblers, and flavour it 
with sliced lemon instead of milk. 

+ Serfdom was established by Boris Godunoff in the 
pney | part of the seventeenth century, and abolished 
by the present emperor, on the 19th February 1861. 

t This ukase was issued on the 30th December 1701, 
previous to which time the person of the sovereign was 
approached with all the most abject forms of Asiatic 
servility. 


After all, you know, one sees more by travelling 
than by sitting still’ 

‘Well, yes, that’s true. Just as our proverb 
says: “ Water runs not under the stone that lies 
still.” For all that, though, one can be very com- 
fortable in one place ; in this little village of ours, 
for instance, one may live very snugly, without 
ever wanting to travel. I’ve been at Moscow once 
or twice, but I didn’t like it: what with the dust, 
and the noise, and the crowd, I felt as if I hardly 
knew where I was; whereas out here, where 
everything’s so fresh and green, and quiet and 
still, it seems more like the world that God created.’ 

‘But don’t you find it rather dull sometimes in 
winter, when you can’t go about ?” 

‘Well, perhaps it is so, a little, now and then, 
but there ’s always plenty of work that can be 
done in-doors—that piece of carving,* for instance, 
which you saw yesterday morning, was done in the 
long evenings last winter—and every now and 
then you drop in upon some one for a visit, or a 
neighbour looks in upon you; and you put on 
the tea-urn, and have a glass or two together, and 
talk, and sing songs, and are merry enough’ 

‘Sing songs, eh? Suppose you sing me one 
now? I’m very fond of Russian songs.’ 

‘Why, I’m not much of a singer; but if you 
wish it, Ill try” And ina clear mellow voice he 
strikes up the bold, characteristic, ungallant song 
put by Lermontoff into the mouth of his Circassian 
marauder—the best character of the best novel in 
Russia : 

THE CHIEF'S COUNSEL TO HIS SON. 
Maidens throng our hills, I wot— 
Starry night is in their eyes ; 
_ Life with them, an envied lot— 
But our freedom more we prize ! 
Wed not, wed thee not, good youth ; 
Well my counsel heed ; 
Here is Doe for thee, good youth— 
Buy thyself a steed ! 


He who seeks himself a wife, 
Ill hath chosen, wretch forlorn ! 
Never rides he to the strife— 
Why? Because his spouse will mourn! 
Wed not, wed thee not, &c. 
He betrays not—thy good steed ! 
Flood nor fire with him we fear ; 
Like the desert blast, his speed 
Makes the farthest distance near. 
Wed not, wed thee not, &c. 


‘Where did you learn that song?’ ask I, aston- 
ished at this new proof of his extensive acquire- 
ments. 

‘I heard it first from a soldier, who was billeted 
upon us when part of the Semionnovski regiment 
was quartered here. He knew plenty of songs, 
but that was always his favourite, because he said 
it reminded him of what he had seen when he 
served in the Caucasus, The tune pleased me, and 
so I got him to teach me the words as well ; and 
after that, I fell in with it in Lermontoff’s book, 


* This man’s skill in carving can hardly be taken as a 
fair specimen of Russian handicraft, ——_ the ability 
of the Muscovite in this respect, like that of the Swiss or 
Chinese, is almost innate ; but he had certainly executed, 
with very ordinary tools, works which no London wood- 
carver could have surpassed. One piece in particular, 
representing a as. greyhound, might have taken 
a prize at the Great ibition. 
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and read it over again.—But come now, Barin, now 
that I’ve sung you a song, will you tell me some 
more about what you ’ve seen in yourtravels? You 
can’t think how pleased my wife was with that 
story of your living on the mountain-top all winter, 
in the midst of the snow, and going over the ice- 
fields all by yourself, when I told it her over again 
last night. 

And the seeker after truth rests his chin on his 
clasped hands, and ‘listens like a three-years’ child’ 
while I unroll before him some fresh leaves from 
my journal of adventure : how trees never grow in 
the islands of the Arctic Sea, and rain never falls 
a on special occasions) in Egypt; of the 
countless leaty islets that guard the approach to 
Stockholm, and the green waving woods that girdle 
the broad white streets of Copenhagen; what 
strange old castles there are along the Rhine, 
and what quaint old cities amid the flats of 
Holland; how the Turks always leave their 
slippers at the door of a church, and how the 
Chinese make tea without a tea-urn (the most 
astounding fact of all to a Russian !)—till at length 
the purple shadows of evening begin to deepen 
around us, and the sharp ‘ ping’ of the mosquitoes 
warns us to retire indoors, and. close our windows 
against these winged archers of the twilight. 

Such a man, however, is no more a fair sample 
of the common Muscovite peasant, than Socrates 
was of the ordinary Athenian workman, or 
John Bunyan of the English villager. To the 
Western reader, a faithful description of the every- 
day life of a Russian mujik would appear as 
incredible as the first accounts of M. du Chaillu’s 
gorilla. Imagine a creature ignorant as an Australian 
savage, superstitious as an ancient Roman, inured 
to hardships from which a medieval anchorite 
would have shrunk; at once a glutton and an 
ascetic ; peaceful even to sluggishness, yet capable 
of the most frightful revenge ; able to sustain life 
on a pittance of food which would starve a British 
seaman, and to pass whole nights, in the depth of 
winter, wrapped in a sheepskin, outside his master’s 
door ; intensely susceptible of kindness, yet un- 

vernable save by the extreme of severity—such 
1s the mujik, an anomaly which even Tate or 
Dryden might have despaired of delineating. Yet 
in this incongruous mass lies the future of the 
great empire—the peut-étre of the Slavonic race— 
the moiety of Napoleon’s rash prediction, that 
within fifty years all Europe would be either 
Cossack or Republican. 

Space would fail me, were I to linger over all 
the other features of our village life: the old red- 
shuttered shop—the shop par excellence, being the 
only one—where, as Jonathan says, ‘yew kin buy 
airy thing in creation, from champagne to chicory ;’ 
the rudely-built watch-house, where two brown- 
faced, good-natured, do-nothing soldiers eat, drink, 
and sleep, in a space about the size of an ordinary 
dining-table ; the cool sparkling spring welling out 
of the smooth green hill-side, whither troop at 
even-tide the whole feminine population, with a 
pail at either end of the yoke that crosses their 
Shoulders ; the quaint little cookshop, with its 
gg roof and shady balcony, on which assemble 

y a crowd of hungry and loquacious customers. 
The peasant fare, which I have tasted in all its 
native integrity, is rough but abundant. Black 
bread and cabbage-soup can be had for next to 
nothing ; bacon and mutton are surprisingly cheap ; 


and almost every man possesses a kitchen-garden, 
which supplies him ad libitum with the salted 
cucumbers and sliced onions so dear to the common 
Russian. Upon this coarse but substantial fare are 
reared many remarkably fine and powerful men— 
a fresh proof of the soundness of Mat Prior's gastro- 
nomical philosophy : 
Observe the several operations 

Of food and drink in various nations. 

n the strength of water-gruel ? 
But who can ir his rage a force, 
If first he rides, then eats, his horse ? 
Salads and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tune the Italian spark’s guitar ; 

And (if I take Dan —— right) 


Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 


Suffice it to say, then, that for those who can 
appreciate it, the east of Europe has charms as 
well as the west; and that tourist-ridden France 
and exhausted Switzerland may be advantageously 
exchanged, by such as have once seen them, for a 
> we summer taste of village life in the interior of 

ussia, 


OUR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
1I.—TURRET-SHIPS. 


In 1859, Captain Cowper Phipps Coles, of the 
Royal Navy, took out a patent for protecting guns 
by means of ‘a large convex shield, covered all 
over its exposed portion with thick iron or other 
metal, and mounted upon a platform or frame, 
capable of revolving after the manner of a turn- 
table ;’ and it was a modification of this invention 
that, in 1862, under the name of the Monitor, 
saved the fleet of the United States from destruc- 
tion. The exploits of the Merrimac, and her defeat 
by her formidable antagonist, formed a valuable 
lesson for naval men ; for the whole of the action, 
from the time that the Confederate vessel first 
attacked the fleet of the North till she was driven 
off by the Monitor, went to shew the advantages of 
armour-plating, the terrible use to which the ram 
might be put, and the immense amount of pro- 
tection afforded by the turret system of armament. 

Between 1859 and 1861, Captain Coles had been 
in communication with the War Office on the 
subject of his invention ; but some difference having 
arisen, he applied to the Admiralty, who, at the 
instance of Admiral Robinson, tried one of his 
turrets on board the Trusty. This was in the latter 
half of 1861 ; and the trials having been pronounced 
satisfactory, tenders were invited early next year 
for the construction of the Prince Albert, for 
harbour defence. She was originally designed to 
carry six cupolas, each containing two 110-pounders ; 
but after the action between the Monitor and 
Merrimac, four turrets of increased weight were 
ordered to be substituted for them. Captain Coles 
was, however, anxious for a sea-going turret-ship 
to be built; while the Admiralty, on the other 
hand, naturally preferred to test this novel inven- 
tion on a vessel for harbour defence. Although it 


cannot be denied that the Monitor is probably the 
most perfect engine of war ever devised for attack- 
ing forts, or defending an extended coast-line, and 
although its practical invulnerability, its great 
steadiness, and the facility which its turret affords 
of working very heavy guns, all conduce to these 
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objects, many of its advantages are sacrificed 
directly it is attempted to convert it into a sea- 
going turret-ship. this case, we get a vessel 
with a very 1 armament for its size, and with 
a of its side a vessel in 
which the steadiness of the Monitor is lost, and in 
which the all-round fire of the turret is sacrificed 
to the necessity of carrying masts and sails. Still, 
the action in Hampton Roads was sufficient to 
shew the advisability of adding turret-ships of some 
description to the English navy ; and shortly after- 
wards, the Admiralty issued orders for the con- 
version of the Royal Sovereign, a new three-decker, 
into a second cupola-ship, to carry five cupolas. 
Between March 1862 and June 1863, many changes 
in her were proposed by Captain Coles ; and after 
considerable discussion, four turrets were substi- 
tuted for the five cupolas, one being made large 
enough for two guns. But in spite of the exploits 
of the American Monitors, the Admiralty was for 
a long time averse to adding to the number of 
a in the navy, for it seemed probable 
that, ul as the Monitors might be upon the 
rivers of the United States, they would not be at 
all able to cope with the stormy seas that surround 
our island; and the loss of the Monitor — 
weather in which the boats of another ship coul 
live, and later, the foundering of the Weehawken 
in harbour, tended considerably to confirm this 
my Moreover, the exaggerated pretensions 

the advocates of the turret system, and their 
unwillingness to admit the many difficulties attend- 
ing its emg to sea-going vessels, caused it to 
be looked upon with disfavour by the professional 
advisers of the Admiralty, and did much to retard 
the progress of the invention. 

‘Aher the completion of the Prince Albert and 
Royal Sovereign, Captain Coles contrived to involve 
himself in disputes with the Admiralty, as he had 
previously done with the War Office, and no pro- 
gress was made with the construction of turret- 
ships till 1865, when a committee which had been 
appointed to consider the subject recommended the 
ae mee ey a vessel with two turrets. Before pre- 

i design, some important points had to be 
settled, such as height out of water, amount of 
armour, speed, and, above all, whether a forecastle 
should be built at a sacrifice of the direct fire 
ahead. After full consideration, these points were 
decided by the Admiralty; a design was prepared, 
and the result was the Monarch, recently a 
at Chatham. This vessel was repudiated by 
a Coles as not representing his principle ; 

in 1866 he was authorised to employ a private 
firm to design a ship that should represent it. He 
chose Messrs Laind of Birkenhead, who prepared 
the drawings for the Captain, which is now nearly 
ready for sea. In both ships, forecastles have been 
added, and the all-round fire sacrificed, in order to 
obtain better ers qualities ; indeed, as a 
writer in the Pall Gazette has observed, it is 
difficult to say how the two ships differ in prin- 
ciple, and a trial at sea can alone decide whether 
the Admiralty ship Monarch or Captain Coles’s 
ship Captain is the more efficient.* The only other 


* Since the above was written, the recent cruise of the 
Lords of the Admiralty with an experimental squadron, 
in which the Monarch was t this 
vessel good sea-going qualities, but these have 
been ab the anarillen of the Ieeding 
istics of the turret, or rather, of the Monitor system. 


turret-ships in the navy are the Wivern and 
Scorpion, built originally for the Confederate States 
of America, but purchased by the Admiralty from 
Messrs Laird for political reasons. As sea-going 
ships, they are unsafe, and whatever may be their 
merits for coast-defence p , they are un- 
doubtedly most inadequately protected i 
heavy projectiles, It is therefore without regret 
that we hear the former is to be sold out of the 
service, while the latter is to be consigned to that 
limbo of nautical failures, the West Indies. 

We now come to three vessels which belong 
neither to the broadside nor to the turret system ; 
we refer to the Waterwitch, Viper, and Vizen, 
which are constructed to fight end-on, bars fur- 
nished for this purpose with an armour-plated belt, 
and a bulkhead to protect the guns. They are 
gun-boats of about the same size as the Enterprise 
—Mr Reed’s first contribution, it will be remem- 
bered, towards the reconstruction of the navy. 
The Waterwitch was adapted from the Admiralty 
designs for the purpose of trying Ruthven’s system 
of jet propulsion, which consists in expelling, 
movable nozzles, water previously 
mi into the ship, the reaction causing her to 
be re and the speed depending, ceteris 
paribus, upon the velocity given to the water by 
the machinery. Such a plan would prove of 
immense service in the event of a leak, and can 
also be applied to steer the ship without the aid of 
a rudder ; but owing to the necessity of protecting 
the nozzles from shot, and to the amount of power 
lost through friction, it has not, in the present 
instance, proved very successful. The Vizen and 
Viper are propelled by twin-screws; the former 

built on the composite system of construc- 
tion—that is to say, with iron frames and wooden 
sea-goi these little are practi 
although they have to 
the West Indies, they remain there without a 
chance of being utilised, save in the event of a war 
with the United States, when they might possibly 

It may perhaps be permitted, in concluding these 
remarks on our iron-clad navy, to refer for a 
moment to the qualifications of the gentleman who 
is primarily responsible for the designs of the later 
vessels built under Admiralty auspices. Mr Reed 
has met with much hostile criticism—indeed, with 
more, probably, than has ever fallen to the lot of 
any previous occupier of his post ; but although in 
the earlier part of his career he may have been too 
much given to following French models, and have 
enunciated theories which have not stood the test 
of experience, he has always shewn himself ready 
to correct any errors into which he may have 
fallen. Asa f of the improvements which he 
has introduced in the construction of ships of war, 
it may be remarked that the iron ship-building of 
the Admiralty establishments, Sanent of being a 
servile imitation of that in private yards, has, 
under his direction, become the model adopted for 
this class of vessel, not only by private builders, 


The only class of vessel in which these characteristics are 
likely to be preserved in combination with sea-worthiness, 
is that of which the Glutton and the Cerberus, now fitting 
for sea at Chatham, are types; and in this instance they 
are due to the novel idea of —— turrets upon 
an armour-plated breastwork whi protects 
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but by forei vernments throughout the world. | very long. O Lalagé, since last we met, I have 
It is A inly leather for regret, after the expend- | been hell over England !’ 

iture of such vast sums of public money, that the} ‘And you are just the same dear old G. as ever,’ 
English navy should include so many useless | said — sitting down on the floor by her 
vessels, but it must be remembered that in the | friend, and taking her hand. 

Bellerophon, Hercules, and some others, we possess} ‘Am I?’ said Gertrude Cleather with a wistful 


ships which years hence will still be capable of 
upholding the dignity of our country in all parts 
of the globe, no matter what forces nature or man 
may bring to bear against them. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III.—MEETING AN OLD FRIEND. 


Tue ‘King’s House,’ as Lalagé found the abode 
of the Cleathers was called, was a strange gabled 
poor wrong- 
headed Charles I. had once inhabited it for a short 

unds, s certainly, but completely walling it 
= three sides from the vulgar gaze (had there 
been anything of the sort at Grimswold). It was 
built on a sort of flat terrace of land, on a level 
with the churchyard which it — and 
 « which a private pathway led the family to 
chure 

Standing as it did on a slab of elevated ground, 
the view from the King’s House was unusually 
extensive. Lalagé’s delighted eyes found it, like 
everything else in Grimswold, very charming, as 
she stood on Monday morning waiting to be 
admitted to her friend’s presence. 

Mrs Cleather was ‘at home,’ so she was shewn 
into a drawing-room where sat the Gertrude of old. 

*O Lalagé!’ ‘O Gertrude!’ that was all; but 
o two women looked at each other with heartfelt 

easure. 

‘What brings you into this part of the world ?’ 
asked Gertrude. 

‘Oh, we’ve come to economise,’ said Lalagé 
gaily : ‘ papa lost so much by the failure the other 

y- I was so charmed to see you in church, 
yesterday afternoon, Gertrude. 

ms aid not see you,’ said Mrs Cleather; ‘ the 
children take up so much attention; but I had 
heard a Mr Hesketh had taken the Hill House, so 
I was not quite startled when you came in. But 
what could have made you choose so desolate a 
part of the world ?’ 

‘The house is papa’s own,’ said ; ‘and as 
for its being desolate, I think it is so beautiful 
that no one could feel lonely here. O Gertrude, 
isn’t the scenery lovely? It makes me so long to 
be good ; all my heart stretches out every time I 
look out of my window !’ 

‘Yes, of course, it is very beautiful, said 
Gertrude. ‘I remember how struck I was when 
first I came ; but I must confess to a great weak- 
— human beings, and they are very scarce 


uman beings,’ sai ; ‘I did get so tired of 

ponte. But what brought you here, if you don’t 
eit?’ 

‘My husband found out the place when we were 
staying at Cheltenham last year ; so we made wu 
our minds to come here for a while. He is fon 
of travelling, so I daresay we shall not stay here 


look in her brown eyes. ‘I know that I am more 
glad than ever to see you. You must tell me all 
about my old friends, How is George Wriothesley ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Lalagé. ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose, he never has anything the matter with him. 

don’t like him; he is so dolce far niente, with his 
long yellow whiskers and his white hands,’ 

*I don’t see that he can help good health, yellow 
whiskers, or white hands. I like him very much ; 
I think he is so good.’ 

‘Yes, I know ; and I think it is that which pro- 
vokes me. His goodness seems to come so easily 
to him; for that amount, I should have to 
battle a lifetime ; and I always fancy he would be 
so hard on others who do not come up to his 
standard.’ 

‘That he certainly would not,’ said Gertrude ; 
‘and I know him to have been disappointed, and 
to have borne that disappointment better than 
most of us would do.’ 

é flushed up. Did Gertrude know that she 
had refused this man of whom they were speaking, 
only three months before ? 

‘I know you always liked him better than most 
people,’ answered she, almost pettishly. ‘I hope 
you teach your children “G for George, the Good 
Guardsman.”—But I want to see your children so 
much, Gertrude. May they not come in?’ 

Gertrude rang the bell. 

‘ How dreadfully the service is performed here,’ 
said Lalagé ; ‘Belle and I were quite shocked 


‘Is it?’ said Gertrude. ‘ Well, I suppose I don’t 

notice it, for when we came it seemed a great 

boon to have a church at all. We were in a wild 
of Ireland just before, the nearest church 

i them wile Ge & so 
wretched. Besides, I like Mr Mitchell so much.’ 

‘Is that the curate ?’ 

‘Yes. Such a hard-working man! This 
is so large, that it is difficult to keep up a connec- 
tion with all the people of the outlying hamlets, 
yet he manages to do it. The rector is abroad in 
ill health ; so ay toy falls on his shoulders.’ 

‘ Well, they are broad enough for anything,’ said 
Lalagé. ‘Is he a gentleman? 
doesn’t he cut his hair ?’ 

‘He is quite a gentleman,’ said Gertrude ; ‘and 
as for his hair—it is a pity, but I don’t look upon 
things of that sort as vital now, though I did 
when I was your age, 4 

‘Well, you are only four years older,’ said 
Lalagé. ‘To think of you with three babies, 
Gertrude, and only twenty-two!’ 

‘Yes ; I was married when I was a year younger 
ing! But t th 

t an a warning ut are no e 
children very young to go to church ?’ 

‘Their father wishes it,’ said Gertrude. 

‘Oh, I don’t know Captain Cleather in the 
least.’ 

‘You must make friends with him now; not 
this morning, though, for he is out driving.’ 

By this time the children had made their appear- 
ance, and took up all Lalagé’s attention. One 
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was a fine little boy of four; the other, a girl, a 
ear younger. The baby, being asleep, was not 
rought in. Lalagé was an ardent child-lover, and 

her bright beauty never failed to attract them— 

children are such fervent worshippers of loveli- 
ness; so she and they were soon on the most 
friendly terms. 

Presently she asked: ‘ Who lives in the large 
white stone house not a quarter of a mile from 
this, Gertrude ?’ 

‘The Vereys,’ was the answer. ‘Oh, my dear, 
they are the funniest people possible, without at 
all meaning to be so. Mrs Verey actually told me 
the other day she considered the present bonnets 
positively indecent! I think that is the opinion 
they have of every prevailing fashion; at least 
they in no way conform to any. They have lived 
here from generation to generation, and their 
thoughts never reach beyond Grimswold. There’s 
an example of the harm done by a limited horizon!’ 

‘But people need not get so narrow-minded 
unless they choose,’ said Lalagé. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Gertrude; ‘I should not 
like to try the effect of half a century of Grimswold 
upon me.’ 

‘I should not mind a whole century,’ said 
Lalagé. ‘I think you are quite prejudiced against 
the place, Gertrude.’ 

Just then they heard a knock at the door. 

‘Dear me,’ said Gertrude, glancing in dismay at 
the huge pile of linen beside her, ‘it must be one 
of the ies Verey ; and they will be so scandalised 
at finding me busy in this way, though it is 
Monday morning. ey have great ideas of what 
a lady should or should not do’ 

‘Give me the work,’ said Lalagé promptly: oe 
open this cupboard, and put it all in: shall I?’ 

‘ Do, please,’ said Gertrude; ‘but I don’t know 
what that cupboard is used for, 

Lalagé pulled vehemently at the door, but it 
would not open ; then a little push made it shake 
and creak in a more promising way; then a 
harder push sent it flying wide open, and dis- 
covered to her amazed eyes a narrow, well-like 
staircase. The impetus she had given to the door 
carried her along with it ; so she was fairly inside, 
and conscious of a — twisted ankle, before 
she had time to be surprised. 

She had the presence of mind to throw the 
bundle behind the door, and then sat down on 
the steps, unable to move, and with real tears of 
vexation and actual pain gathering in her eyes. 

Gertrude gave one quick look of amazement and 
sympathy, and then turned to receive her visitor ; 
but when the door opened, not ‘ Miss Verey,’ but 
‘Mr Mitchell’ was announced ; and the big curate 
swung in. 

‘We have made the + discovery,’ said 
Gertrude, as she shook hands with her visitor, 
thinking it best to face the unlucky contre-temps 
boldly. ‘ Had you any idea that we had a private 
staircase here?’ She led the way to the cupboard 
door. ‘My friend, Miss Hesketh, has just found it 
out. 

‘Yes, and I’ve hurt my foot horribly,’ said 
Lalagé, looking up ; ‘and I can’t get up, and it’s 
so stupid, 

The big curate looked in, and saw a sight which 
he never afterwards forgot—a sight which came to 
him again and again through all his years—-a sight 
which followed him when his hair was gray and 


Ip, 


his eyes dim, and the bare memory of which, even 
to the last, filled his heart with the longing which 
beauty always creates. And yet it was only a 
girl he beheld on that bright spring day—a girl 
with crisp golden hair, with a fair, pale, oval 
face, violet eyes swimming in limpid self-pity, a 
small sensitive mouth, and straight, thin nose, 
But the slight, lithe figure, the far-spreading mus- 
lin dress, the cool mauve ribbons, the carefully 
outlined throat, wrists, and waist, all had their 
charm too, and all helped to make up that vision 
of refined loveliness, the like of which he had 
never before beheld in such close contiguity to 
himself. Sitting there in the dusty shadow, she 
almost shone out, and some such line as ‘ making 
a sunshine in a shady place’ came into his dazed, 
unpoetical head. He stood staring a full minute ; 
the girl looked up angrily, and a faint pink flush 
lighted the face of the curate’s divinity. 

‘I wish you would not stand there,’ she said ; ‘I 
can talk to you a well if you will only go and 
sit down, Gertrude.’ 

Then Mrs Cleather introduced them, glad that 
the awkward pause was over. 

‘I am afraid you’ve hurt your foot very much, 
said the curate, still gazing into the recess. 

‘Yes, I have, said Lalagé; ‘of course it is 
nothing of consequence, nothing that hurts one 
dreadfully ever is. I wish I were aman. Pa 
could say “ Hang it!” or “ Confound it!” or “ By 
Jove!” and so jerk out a little of the pain; but 
I’m only a girl, so I can do nothing but sit here 
and cry. This was said to excuse the two big 
tears which would come rolling down. 

‘So much the better,’ said the curate, longing to 
say something to cover her confusion ; but not a 
bit knowing how to do it: ‘ strong words are “ idle 
words,” and the fewer we say of them the better’ 

‘I daresay you use them, though,’ said —— 

‘No, I don’t, ’pon my honour; | use very little 
words for aman of my size ; don’t I, Mrs Cleather ?’ 

By this time Gertrude had seated herself on the 
lowest step of the stairs, at Lalagé’s feet, and the 
curate had taken a chair within gazing-distance, so 
conversation was easier. 

‘My poor Lalagé,’ said Gertrude, ‘can’t I do 
anything for you?’ 

*O no, thank you,’ said Lalagé; ‘the pain is 
going off at last.’ 

Then Gertrude and the curate talked about 
district-work and poor people, and Lalagé could 
not help noticing that he did seem very much in 
earnest ; and her heart quite came round to him, 
when Gertrude’s two children—hitherto taken up 
by blankly gazing at Lalagé—clung round him. 
> Prom Bell,’ as the little girl always called her- 
self, climbed up to his big shoulder, and seating 
herself thereon with much satisfaction, stroked his 
brown forehead, and told him she ‘did ’ove his 
pretty face.’ 

This exceedingly incongruous remark sent Lalagé 
and Gertrude into fits of uncontrollable laughter, 
and broke down the barriers of any remaining 
reserve, till at last the genial curate had so far won 
his way, that Lalagé really thought him ‘very 
nice.’ His manner to Gertrude especially gure 
her. Mrs Cleather had that faculty, which some 
few happy women possess, of winning men’s re- 
spect rather than regard, deference rather than 
love. Such respect and deference the curate paid 
unsparingly, and Gertrude, in her placid, matronly 
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security, received as her due. She was a woman 
who might have been intimate with half the world 
of men without being familiar with, or suffering 
familiarity from, one. Happily, Captain Cleather, 
irritable, excitable, and suspicious as he was, had 
et sense enough to perceive this. 
‘My foot is all right now, said é at last, 
getting up, though a flushed slightly as she did 


80. 

‘ Not quite right, I am afraid, Miss Hesketh’ 

‘Yes, it is—Shall we explore this funny old 
staircase, Gertrude ?’ 

They went up, and found the narrow tortuous 
steps led to a small room at the top of the house, 
not more than ten feet square ; it was empty; and 
very dark, the only light being afforded by the 
door Lalagé had opened ; when this was closed, the 
obscurity must have been complete. 

‘How dreary it is!’ said Gertrude with a little 
shiver. ‘One would like to know who last took 
refuge here.’ 

f Let us go down,’ said Lalagé, and they stumbled 
into the light again. 

‘Look here, she said, as with eyes accustomed 
to the darkness she stood gazing up the narrow 
staircase ; ‘is not that a window ? 

Nearly at the bottom of the staircase was a thin 
thread of light, almost imperceptible from its 
being so near the open door. The curate lumbered 
up again, and found that a wooden shutter, cleverly 
— so as to resemble stone on the outside, 

been wedged into a narrow aperture about two 
feet wide. He got it out, with some difficulty, by 
means of two bolts on the inside, and then care- 
fully put it back again. 

‘ Heaven help the poor fellow who had to make 
his escape by this way!’ he said. 

‘By no means impossible, though,’ said Ger- 
trude, ‘for, don’t you remember, the gardener’s 
tool-shed is just below? It must all have been 
done on 

Lalagé’s face was quite saddened. ‘It makes 
one so sorry for all the people of the old times,’ 
os said, ‘and so glad we live now instead of 

en.’ 

‘Let us shut it all up again,’ said Mrs Cleather. 

They had done so, and Lalagé was just sayin 
she must be going, when the door was open 
rudely, and a flushed, excited face thrust in. 

‘Gertrude,’ said Captain Cleather, ‘this is mad- 
ness—murder! The idea of keeping these children 
cooped up indoors; I must have them out, 
indeed I must,’ he added vehemently, taking no 
notice whatever of the two strangers— I must have 
them out at once!’ 

‘Very well, John,’ said Gertrude softly, and the 
man’s troubled face grew a shade calmer. 

She lifted each child in her arms, and took them, 
Gne after another, to their father. They were by 
no means unwilling to go; indeed, little Dinner 
Bell seemed to think her mother’s long kiss hardly 
necessary. Then Gertrude closed the door, and 
looked defiantly into Lalagé’s face ; that look said 
plainly as words: ‘You shall not dare even to 
think him rough ; he more than satisfies me.’ The 
eurate was evidently accustomed to scenes of this 
sort ; but a little sadness crept into Lalagé’s heart, 
as she took up a hat with a floating veil and more 
mauve ribbons, and putting it on, looked lovelier 
than ever to the bedazzled curate. 

‘You must let me see you home, he said to her; 


‘TI shall be so uncomfortable about your foot, if 
you don’t; and you know it’s my duty to look 
after my flock.’ 

‘Yes, pray, do, Lalagé,’ said Gertrude ; and the 
big curate was unspeakably happy. 

As he swung along by her side in his foolish 
bliss, he felt that he was, as he expressed it, ‘ done 
for,” and ‘for good’ this time, forgetting that he 
had already more than once given and recalled that 
susceptible heart. But none of his captors had 
been in any way equal to Lalagé, who, with her 
refinement, freshness, and frank open manner, was 
to him like a breath from a new world. He could 
hardly keep his eyes from her face, hardly kee 
the throbbing of that big foolish heart to himself; 
but he managed to do so, and talked very credit- 
ably all the cruelly short way to the Hill House. 
He told her how old and curious the Cleathers’ 
house was ; how there was a paper extant written 
by Charles IL, dated from ‘his poor lodging at 
Grimswold ;? how the whole place was full of 
historic association, if only people cared to look it 
up. And the bliss of taking her slender gloved 
hand in his when they reached their destination, 
and ‘Good-bye’ was imperative, more than repaid 
all his efforts. 


CHAPTER IV.—VISITORS. 


‘So the curate is not an utter monster after all,’ 
said Belle. 

‘No, indeed he isn’t, said Lalagé ; ‘ still, his hair 
is terrible, 

They were sitting in the cool Hill House draw- 
ing-room, with the French door open to the lawn, 
and every pink-shaded window flung wide, to 
admit the sweet summer air. Belle, who was 
scientific, and read deep books, and even wrote 
papers for the Social Science Review, was sitting 
somewhat in the shadow of the room, with a great 
a of volumes on a little table beside her. She 

ad just taken up that ‘heaviest book out,’ The 
Great Store-book of Nature, but Lalagé’s incessant 
chattering forbade very deep study. 

There she sat, silly Lalagé, quite content with 
youth and beauty, and with delighted eyes gazing 
out on the fair land over which the summer 
glamour was cast. 

‘Do put down your book, Belle; I am sure it 
is that odious Plurality of Worlds. O dear, if 
you were only as contented as I am! I care 
nothing for = world but this, for it’s such a 
beauty,’ said idle Lalagé, who hated work, letting 
full the piece of embroidery she held. ‘Do you 
see that little wood on the side of the hill just in 
front of us? O Belle, I long to go there: I 
wonder if it is as far off as it looks ; I think 111 
try it this very afternoon.’ 
ww we’ve called on the Cleathers, then,’ said 

e. 
‘O yes; I’ll go there with you first,’ said Lalagé ; 
‘and then, when you go for your stupid drive, 1’ll 
set out.’ 

. _ you better take one of the servants with 

ou 
F ‘No, Belle; you know that just what I like 
best in this place is its charming independence. 
Oh, I long to go,’ she went on, still gazing out on 
the fair hil-si e ; ‘I could find it in my heart to set 
out this very minute.’ 

It was absolute pleasure to her to sit in that 
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pretty room, with well-chosen furniture and artisti- 
cally designed paper; but to this pleasure she was 
accustomed, Stes the outside beauty which gave 
so keen an edge to her happiness: the soft mould- 
ings of the hills made her heart swell, the broad 
sweeps of light and shade made her eyes by turns 
dance, and grow calm. 

There she sat, still as in the gorgeous 
pageant outside, when an hour later the big curate 
stumbled into this—to him—Elysium. Stumbled, 
I say, because the poor bedazzled man felt his big 
feet and clumsy limbs so incongruous in the midst 
of such surroundings. He sat down gratefully by 
Belle, who came forward with her queenly gracious- 
ness, and resolutely turned those too-small, unwise 
eyes of his from Lalagé, as though he expected her 
to be covered with confusion, as was he himself. 
But she rose and went to him with easy co , 
blended with pity, and held out a slim hand spark- 


jewels. 

*I had the pleasure of meeting Mr Mitchell yes- 
terday at Mrs Cleather’s,’ she said—‘ my sister, 
Miss Hesketh—Mr Mitchell.’ 

This little introduction had a soothing effect 
upon the curate. 

‘I am so sorry I did not call last week,’ he 
said ; ‘the fact is, I did not know you had actually 
come.’ 

Belle he would not mention it, and asked 
him about the place and people. 

He told her it had been a considerable town two 
centuries before, but people had drifted away till 
it had been left in its present desolate condition. 
‘There is even a legend that its desolation was 
nearly fatal to one of your sex,’ he said with a 
humorous smile: ‘it is said that a certain Lady 
Lowther pined away and all but died in this very 
house, five years ago.’ 

‘I am glad she had the politeness to say nothing 
about it to papa,’ said ‘I don’t see why 
it should be so desperately dull; there are the 
Cleathers, and some people who live near them.’ 

* Yes, said the curate, taking heart of grace, and 
turning round so as to face his divinity ; ‘ but the 
Cleathers have not long been here, and till they 
came the Hill House was uninhabited for years. 
To be sure there are the Vereys, as you say; but 
they don’t care for sociability ; they are reserved 
people—very reserved, I may 4 

‘And do you find it very dull ?’ asked Belle. 

* Well, no, not exactly,’ said the curate ; ‘ at least 
it doesn’t much matter to me ; the parish is large, 
and I have plenty of work to do; still, one wants 
a clergyman, I get more society r 
Lowther could. There are several 
men who have bought up places about Grimswold 
and, of course, I have to attend their parties, and 
keep up @ sort of intercourse with them. I must 
say they are all most kind about helping me with 
my Sunday-school : the Misses Farmer wk in from 
their place two miles off every Sunday morning at 
half-past nine, and stay for the afternoon school, 
bringing their luncheon with them, and sitting in 
the school-room in the interval.’ 


* How good of them,’ said Lalagé. ‘ But don’t the | thirt 


Misses Verey help?’ 

*O yes, said the curate. ‘There are eight Misses 
hes and six of them are good enough to come.’ 

‘Mr Mitchell,’ said Lalagé, with her faint pink 
blush, ‘ could I be of any use to you in the school? 


I have never taught before, but I should be so 
glad to help, if I could.’ 

‘You, Lalagé !’ said Belle with calm surprise. 

‘Yes, indeed. Don’t say no, Belle; I have 
shoul be grateful if 

‘ Indeed, 0 v if you’d 
come, said the curate—‘i think it 
do her any harm,’ he added, turning to Belle. 

‘I should think it could do her nothing but 
good said Belle gravely: ‘it was impossible in 

ndon ; things are managed so differently there? 

Lalagé thanked her with her eyes. 

‘But you must have a large school, Mr Mitchell,’ 
Belle went on, ‘ to require so many teachers.’ 

‘I am glad to say it is a very school,’ said 
the curate, with a glow of honest pride. ‘I think 
the long way that most of the children have to 
walk to get here every Sunday has something to 
do with it. Difficulty always enhances value.—So 
I may arrange a class for you, next Sunday, Miss 
baby class, pl d Lalagé shy} 

ite a ease,’ sail shyly. 
‘T have never of the sort before, 
I will try my very best,’ she added in her sweet 
humility. 

‘Quite a baby class,’ echoed the again dazed 
curate ; ‘I will remember’ 

He took out a pocket-book and wrote down 
‘Miss Hesketh, baby class,’ partly because he knew 
he should begin to think it all a beautiful, indis- 
tinct dream, the moment he was out of that 
charmed circle, partly because it was such a 

leasure to inscribe her name there without reproof. 
Then he slowly gathered his big limbs together, 
and, feeling it was time to go, unfolded himself, 
and rising, revealed the full enormity of his stature. 

«Good-bye, he said abruptly, shaking hands 
with Belle first, for he knew the giddy feeling 
would come on directly his fingers touched Lalagé’s. 

He knew the symptoms of old, this poor big man, 
who had so often been smitten, but whee sluggish 
vitality had hitherto saved him from being utterly 
slain. But as he strode out of the Heskeths’ gate, 
he acknowledged to himself that he had never 
before been so speedily vanquished as now. 

‘I wish to goodness I were safely married out of 
the — groaned the susceptible curate ; ‘and I 
would do anything on earth to win her’ 

To such ambition had his unwise thoughts 
already elevated him. 

Meanwhile, happy Lalagé had fluttered up to 
Belle, and put her arms round her. ‘I am so 
happy!’ she said; ‘it is all just as I wished. I 
always felt it would be so much easier to try to do 
right out here, all alone in the country, than in 
that Bay busy London.’ 

‘ My darling !’ said Belle, kissing her softly ; and 
if she did not agree with her, she said nothing. 

After all, Lalagé did not go to the wood that 
day, for when luncheon was over they had more 
visitors: Mrs and three Misses Verey called. Mrs 
Verey was a stout old lady, rather red-faced, and 
very silent, at least at first. The daughters were 
even more monosyllabic than their mother ; they 
were not young, half-a-dozen of them being over 
irty; but Lalagé had never seen such awkward 
— in the youngest school-girl ; it quite pro- 
voked her, for they were past the age when shyness 
calls forth sympathy. 

They sat close to their mother, with crossed f 
and awkwardly protruding shoulders, and look 
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ightened beyond description. Belle and Lalagé 
ed hard, but this in no way added to the com- 
fort of their visitors ; one girl vibrated her elevated 
foot nervously, and any remark addressed to her 
hideously accelerated the movement. At last 
eft her alone, and elicited from one of 
the others that she did not know there had been 
a Paris Exhibition ; they never read the _— 
‘papa did not like it. ey looked so old to have 
a father; but Lalagé afterwards discovered that 
Admiral Verey was in his dotage. No ground 
of public interest being open to them, she tried 
nearer home. 

‘ Did they like Grimswold ?’ 

*O yes ; they had never been anywhere else in 
all their lives, and they were so fond of it,’ said 
two speaking at the same time. 

‘But haven’t you been to school ?’ asked Lalagé. 

‘Mamma does not — of schools,’ said 
Hester, the plainest but least shy ; ‘so we used to 
have a governess, mamma’s own old governess, we 
were so lucky to get her; but she died after she 
had been with us two or three years.’ 

Lalagé could not be surprised at this. 

Then Miss Verey, in virtue of being the eldest, 
boldly hazarded a question on her own account. 
Fog you been to the Roman encampment ?’ she 


‘No,’ said Lalagé. ‘I had no idea there was one 
near here ; I hope it is within walking distance ?” 

*O yes,’ said Hester Verey ; ‘it isn’t far off, just 
at the top of one of the hills, and there is such 
a splendid view from it! There was a picnic there 
once, but it was given by those vulgar, stuck-up 
Farmers, so of course we didn’t go.’ 

‘Are they vulgar and stuck-up ?’ asked Lalagé 


gently. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Hester ; ‘they used to 
be tradesmen, you know, and they dress so! 
Mamma doesn’t like it ; she dresses us plainly on 
principle.’ 

‘What a bad principle it must be,’ said Lalagé to 
herself, as she thought of the hideous garments in 
which they were enfolded. 

Meantime Belle was getting on heavily with Mrs 


‘The curate called here this morning,’ she said ; 
‘he seems a nice person.’ 

‘I think him a very dangerous young man,’ said 


Mrs Verey solemnly. 

‘ He seems very -working,’ said Belle, think- 
ing Mrs Verey’s judgment by no means infallible. 

‘So I hope we all are,’ said the lady tersely.— 
‘There is one question I am anxious to ask you,’ 
she went on after a pause, ‘if you will allow me.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Bette, with well-concealed sur- 


prise. 

‘T hear that a Hannah 
Prole, has taken the place of housemaid with you, 
may I ask that you will keep a strict hand over 
her? I fear she is far from pious. I take a great 
interest in her, as she was in one of my daughters’ 
class at school a long time, and I distinctly remem- 
ber her being twice detected in falsehoods.’ 

‘ Perhaps she was very young,’ said Belle, as the 
face of one of their new servants, a fresh, pleasant- 
looking country-girl, flashed across her. 

‘Is ne any excuse for sin, Miss Hesketh ?’ 

think it is, said Belle, a slow crimson flood 
spreading over 


clear pale face ; ‘at anyrate, I | he 


can promise nothing with regard to her ; the house- 
keeper looks after the servants.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs Verey, and got up to go. 

And her verdict, as she shook off the Hesketh 
dust from her feet, was : ‘ Utterly frivolous.’ 

‘But are they not pretty, mamma?’ said Miss 


ber 

‘ Now, girls, said Mrs Verey, ‘I’ll have none of 
this nonsense : they are not a bit prettier than any 
of you; it’s only all that dressing iene vanity, 


and ribbons round their heads, and light muslins 
that does it—such frivolity!’ 

‘That was only the youngest, said Hester the 

© Weil,’ sai e rated woman, sto 
short, ‘and I suppose the other hadn’t on q 
moire? Black moire indeed! why doesn’t she sell 
her clothes, and give to the poor ?’ 

And the Misses Verey were convinced. 

When they left the house, Belle and Lalagé 
each other in 

ious, atrocious, wicked people ” said the girl ; 
fance dressing in that way ! 

‘Oh, hush !’ said Belle ; ‘ but certainly to-day we 

2 refutation of the fat 
eare alwa -natured ;’ and sheto. 

‘For all her stoutness and her silence, I believe 
one could easily put her in a —— and,’ said 
Lalagé, with a guilty look in her violet eyes, ‘I 
believe I shall put her in many a one.’ 

Then they went to the Cleathers, and Belle was 
introduced to the little girl, her godchild, and with 
Gertrude groaned over the society, or no society, 
of Grimswold. 


A MEDIEVAL BANQUET. 


ALTHOUGH, to our severer taste, the feasts of the 
middle ages may seem barbaric in their extrava- 
ce (and nowhere was this carried to greater 
engths than in the wealthy states of Italy), still 
the almost meagre simplicity of modern times 
makes it interesting to look back upon those 
splendid entertainments, described with so much 
gusto by contemporary Italian chroniclers. How 
far the heavily Tasdenol taxpayers of the day 
relished the magnificence with which their princely 
and ducal rulers celebrated their victories, or 
welcomed their illustrious visitors, we need not 
inquire ; they probably, like our French friends 
an successive 15th August, admired the show, 
and grumbled at the bill. Leaving also to political 
economists to decide, if they can, how far the 
profusion of a court is advantageous to the pros- 
perity of a nation, or the reverse, let us transfer 
ourselves in imagination to the wedding banquet 
of,the Lady Violante of Milan, 1368 a.p. 
ly in the month of May of that year, Lionel,* 
Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. of 
England, entered the fair city of Milan as the 
affianced of Violante Visconti, attended = her 
father, Galeazzo Visconti, who shared with his 
brothers, Matteo and Bernarbo, the sovereignty of 
that opulent province. All the Milanese nobles, 


* This prince had first married Elizabeth de yo 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of Ulster, by whom 
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knights, and ladies escorted Visconti and his guest, 
attired in magnificent dresses, designed expressly 
for the occasion ; and a brilliantly equipped force 
of two thousand English horsemen and archers 
formed the Duke of Clarence’s contribution to the 
splendour of the procession. From that time until 
the 15th June, when the marriage ceremony was 
performed by the Bishop of Novara in the church 
of St Maria Maggiore, the English and their prince 
were entertained with the profuse hospitality of 
the age, which in the evening, after the solemnisa- 
tion of the marriage, culminated in the feast, of 
which we will endeavour to give a description. 

The banqueting tables were arranged in the 
open court before the palace of the Visconti, in the 
; a dell’ Arenga. Amongst the guests admitted 
to the private table of the bride and bridegroom 
were the Count of Savoy, the Bishop of Novara, 
and the illustrious poet, Francis Petrarch, then in 
the zenith of his fame. At another table a hundred 
of the most beautiful ladies of the court displayed 
their gorgeous toilets, studded with pearls and 
other precious stones, their extravagant use of 
which is a frequent subject of censure with the 
contemporary historians. 

The ‘ breakfast,’ if we may so call it, consisted 
of eighteen different courses, ushered in with the 
utmost pomp, and accompanied by appropriate 
presents for the newly-married pair. ‘The first 
course, as a mark of peculiar honour, was served 
up in duplicate to the bridegroom’s table, and was 
composed, amongst other dishes, of two small 
porklings entirely gilded, with fire in their mouths; 
and small gilt fish called porcelletti. As presents, 
two of the choicest greyhounds which could be 
pe with their appropriate trappings, were 
ed round and exhibited to the company.— 
The second course consisted of gilded hares and 
pike ; with twelve greyhounds and six goshawks 
as presents.—The third entry was a large gilt calf 
in a silver dish, and an infinity of small gilt 
trout; twelve sporting dogs of various breeds, with 
velvet collars and silken leashes, as presents.— 
The fourth course—attended by twelve couple of 
sporting dogs, and twelve beautiful falcons with 
bells, hoods, &c. of silver—was principally of gilt 
partridges, quails, and roast gilded trout.—The 
fifth course, of gilt game of all kinds, and large gilt 
carp, was accompanied by a similar present of hawks 
to the fourth, only that they were enriched with 
hoods covered with costly pearls. 

With the sixth entry, the solids of the feast and 
the more cumbrous presents commenced—beef and 
capons with garlic sauce, sturgeons whole in water ; 
and twelve steel cuirasses of exquisite finish, buckled 
and studded with silver, for the bridegroom.—The 
seventh course sounds novel to our ears—capons, 
game, and fish served up in lemonade; and as 
presents, twelve matchless suits of Milan armour, 
twelve tilting-saddles, and twelve lances.—The 
eighth entry, pastry, beef, and huge eel-pies, with 
twelve more suits of war-armour.—The ninth course 
and its successor were more moderate, consisting 
of meat and fish, jellies,'and lampreys; with gold 
coins, gold cloths, silver basins, and flasks filled 
with Malmsey and Vernaccia wines, as presents.— 
The eleventh course of this never-ending banquet 
was of kids, accompanied by six horses, with saddles, 


lances, targets, and helmets in like number.—The 
twelfth, hares and other game, with six la 
coursers, with saddles and golden trappings.—The 


thirteenth service, venison and beef; with six 
war-horses, with gilded bridles, bits, and full 
heraldic trappings and housings.—The fourteenth, 
fowls, capons, &c. dressed in coloured sauces with 
citron ; and six light jousting coursers, with gilded 
bridles, red velvet cloths, and halters.—The fif- 
teenth, peacocks’ tongues, more carp, of which the 
Italians and French were particularly fond, vege- 
tables, and fruit: as presents, a ducal hood, mantle, 
and lower robe, covered with pearls, and lined with 
ermine.—The sixteenth, rabbits, peacocks, ducks, 
&c. ; and a huge silver basin, containing one large 
ruby, one large diamond, a large pearl, and some 
other choice specimens of precious stones.—The 
seventeenth course was rural and pastoral in 
comparison, being cheese, Parmesan, even then 
famous amongst epicures, and other products of 
the dairy, with the very appropriate present of 
twelve fat cows.—For the eighteenth course—fruits, 
sweetmeats, and various wines—was reserved the 
most costly present. Two splendid chargers—one 
called the Lion, the other the Abbot—were presented 
to the Duke of Clarence by his princely father-in- 
law; and seventy-seven similar steeds for his 
principal knights and barons.—The bridegroom's 
table at this unconscionable feast, which must 
have lasted many hours, was served by twelve 
principal knights of the duchy; pages of lower 
rank, but all of gentle blood, attending on the other 
tables, and taking charge of the various presents. 

For more copious notices of the splendid enter- 
tainments of that period, such as the coronation 
banquet of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, brother of the 
Lady Violante, in 1395, the reader may consult 
Captain Napier’s History of I’lorence (6 vols. 8vo, 
1846), a work which appears less generally known 
than the accuracy of its facts and the pleasantness 
of its style entitle it to be. 


DEAD. 


Wirn closéd lips and closéd eyes, 
Wrapt all in white, so white she lies ; 
Calm as a statue’s carven face, 

And, oh, so cold to love’s embrace ! 


Her share in all our dealings gone, 
Life, as we know it, hath she none ; 
Slid into slumber calm and deep, 
A maiden sculptured in her sleep. 


She was my own ere this befell ; 

Whose now she is I cannot tell : 

Man knows not—has no sense that saith 
What this thing is that he calls Death. 


And I but know that all my hopes 
Lie like dead leaves on smitten slopes, 
That though my evening is not yet, 
The day-star of my life hath set. 


Now all my thoughts will turn and tend 
In one direction to the end ; 

And with the ghost of my dead Past, 
Mem’ry will wander to the last. 
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